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Religion and Culture. A Critical Survey of Methods of Approach to Re- 
ligious Phenomena. By Frederick Schleiter. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1919. — pp. x, 206. 

As the subtitle suggests, this work sets forth and criticizes the methods 
employed by ethnologists in the interpretation of primitive religion, including 
its relations to magic and other phases of early culture. It is impossible to 
do justice to all of the points raised by the author, but the following are among 
the more prominent. 

It is impossible to describe religion at large, or apart from its cultural settings, 
without making a misleading abstraction, and confusing religion itself with 
a philosophy of religion. (Chap. 1). The attempts to study intensively the 
religious phenomena of a limited geographical area or historical period (as e.g. 
Max Miiller did with India, Nieuwenhuis with certain tribes of Borneo and 
Celebes, and Frazer and Durkheim with the natives of Australia) fall into three 
fallacies: (1) they ignore the important part played in religious development 
by the transmission and intermixture of cultural elements from one area to 
another; (2) they lack historical perspective; (3) they overlook the possi- 
bility that the phenomena studied as primitive or typical may actually be 
instances of degeneration from a higher level of culture (Chap. 2). The com- 
parative method, which gathers together data from everywhere and classifies 
them under principles of fetishism, animism, totemism, taboo, imitative and 
contagious magic, etc., at best only corresponds to the classificatory stage in 
the natural sciences represented by Cuvier, Buffon, and Linnaeus. Employers 
of this method often select more or less arbitrarily some primordium, such as 
animism, an "All Father," or mana, from which they attempt to trace the 
evolution of all other religious phenomena. Such attempts are liable to over- 
look negative evidence in conflict with the theory favored. They also neglect 
the consideration that the facts which they endeavor to fit into such a serial 
evolution come from a period that is extremely short in proportion to the 
time that man has lived upon the earth. Nor do any of these attempts suc- 
ceed in organizing a coherent, logical system able to include all the known 
facts. The inconsistencies and inadequacies of animism and mana, when 
either is claimed to be such a primordium, are set forth at length. However, 
it is admitted that both doctrines possess some merit, as does also the more 
neglected doctrine of 'emanation' (Chapters 3-8). 

In magico-religious beliefs there is always the assumption that two or more 
events, objects, or processes are somehow connected. The ethnologist is 
liable to commit the psychological fallacy of asserting that the basis of this 
connection is a causal nexus that has been thought out consciously by primitive 
man in the manner favored by the ethnologist. Thus Tylor credits primitive 
man with the conception of spirits as "personified causes," while Jevons at- 
tributes to him an imperfect employment of the inductive methods of causal 
analysis. In many cases it is probable that the nature of the connection be- 
tween events assumed to exist in primitive religion and magic has not been 
consciously thought out in terms of causation or otherwise; the artnucgatlii 
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medium may not have arisen in primitive consciousness at all, much less 
have assumed the form either of spirits or of mana. In other cases fantasy- 
may have produced myths, which later came into organic relation with the 
customs, ideas, and purposes of everyday life. The ethnologist must con- 
sider whether the explanations in terms of spirit, magic power, etc., which the 
savage furnishes in reply to questions asked of him, may merely be of a second- 
ary character, thought out subsequently to the appearance of practices and 
customs already in existence. Moreover, the ethnologist should not take the 
principle of causation too seriously in his own work; this category has no 
standing to-day in the mathematical and physical sciences, and its epistemo- 
logical validity is questionable (Chapters 9-1 1). In his final paragraph the 
author cautions us that he has not meant to attack indiscriminatingly all 
attempts at interpretation by ethnologists, but merely to make a plea for more 
critical caution than has been customary. 

To the philosophical student of religion, who cannot hope to be a specialist 
in ethnology, such a book as this — crede experto — is helpful and suggestive. 
It aids one to keep his perspective, and not become carried away by some 
particular theory that appears fascinating. The criticisms of the various 
ethnological methods appear in the main to be just. That many valuable 
results have been contributed by each of these methods, in spite of its defects, 
is recognized but perhaps not sufficiently emphasized. The author has read 
extensively in the field, and has made a worthy contribution to the subject. 

William Kelley Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

L'Emulation et son R6le dans L'Education, Etude de Psychologie Appliquee. 

Par Frederic Queyrat. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1919.— pp. xii, 159. 

In this volume there is presented a careful consideration of the educational 
value of emulation, which has been the subject of such conflicting judgments 
that a critical study of its true nature is necessary. M. Queyrat has divided 
his book into five chapters, discussing in order: The Psychology of Emula- 
tion, The Opponents of Emulation, The Insufficiency of Proposed Substitutes, 
The R61e of Emulation, and The Pedagogy of Emulation. 

Emulation is usually defined, the author says, as the sentiment which 
leads us to imitate, to equal our fellow-men and not to let ourselves be out- 
done by them but to excel them all. Thus two kinds are to be recognized, 
according to object: that directed toward some ideal which appears impossible 
of attainment, — e.g., children's hero worship; and that directed toward ap- 
proximately the same rank of ability, such as the boy's desire to outrun his 
playmates. In forming a true conception of emulation it must be distin- 
guished from envy, jealousy, rivalry, and ambition, into which it may de- 
generate, and with which it is often confused. All of these lack the active 
generous spirit of emulation and are interested in rewards to be won rather 
than in the struggle itself. 

Because emulation is subject to such perversions, it has had vigorous 



